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GOSSIP IN THE WORK-ROOM, 


A LIFE’S SECRET. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE MISSES DUNN AT HOME.—A MEETING, 


For several years after the separation of Hunter and 
Hunter, things went on smoothly: at least, there was 
no event sufficiently marked that we need linger to 
trace it. Each had a flourishing business, though Mr. 
Hunter had some difficulty in staving off embarrass- 
ment in the financial department: a fact which was 
Well known to Austin Clay, who was now confidential 
manager—head of all, under Mr. Hunter. 

He, Austin Clay, was getting towards thirty years of 
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age. He enjoyed a handsome salary, and was putting 
by money yearly. He still remained at Peter Quale’s, 
though his position would have warranted a style of 
living far superior. Not that it could have brought him 
more respect: of that, he enjoyed a full share, both from 
master and men. Clever, energetic, firm, and friendly, 
he was thoroughly fitted for his post—was liked and 
esteemed. But for him, Mr. Hunter’s business might 
not have been what it was, and Mr. Hunter knew it. 
He was a broken-spirited man, little capable now of de- 
voting energy to anything. The years, I say, had gone 
on, many of them, bringing us down near our own times. 
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A hot evening in Daffodil’s Delight; and Daffodil’s 
Delight was making it a busy one. Uninterrupted 
prosperity is sometimes nearly allied to danger: or, 
rather, danger may grow out of it. Prosperity begets 
independence, and independence often begets assump- 
tion—very often, a selfish, wrong view of surrounding 
things. If any workmen had enjoyed of late years (it 
may be said) unlimited prosperity, they were those con- 
nected with the building trade. Therefore, being so 
flourishing, it struck some of their body, who in a de- 
gree gave laws to the rest; that the best thing they could 
do was to make it more flourishing still, ‘They began 
to agitate for an increase of wages, which was to be 
accomplished by reducing the hours of labour, proposing 
to work nine hours per day instead of ten. They said 
nothing about relinquishing the wages of the extra hour: 
they would be paid for ten hours, and work nine. The 
proposition was first put by the men of a leading 
metropolitan firm to their principals, and, failing to ob- 
tain it, they threatened to strike. This it was that was 
just now agitating Daffodil’s Delight. 

In the front room of one of the houses which abutted 
nearly on the gutter, and to which you must ascend by 
steps, there might be read in the window, inscribed on 
a piece of paper, the following notice: “The Misses 
Dunn’s, Milliner and Dressmakers. Ladies’ own ma- 
teriels made up.” The composition of the affiche was 
that of the two Miss Dunns jointly, who prided them- 
selves upon being elegant scholars. A twelvemonth’s 
apprenticeship had initiated them into the mysteries of 
dressmaking; millinery had come to them, as some peo- 
ple would say, spontaneous, or by dint of practice. They 
had set up for themselves in their father’s house, and 
could boast of a fair share of the patronage of Daffodil’s 
Delight. Showy damsels were they, with good-humoured 


turned-up noses, and light hair; much given to gadding 
and gossiping, and fonder of dressing themselves than 
of getting home the dresses of their customers. 

On the above evening, they sat in their room, an 
upper one, stitching away. A gown was in progress 
for Mrs, Quale, who often boasted that she could do any 


work in the world, save make her own gowns. It had 
been in progress for two weeks, and that lady had at 
length come up in a temper, as Miss Jemima Dunn 
expressed it, and had demanded it to be returned, done 
or undone, They, with much deprecaffon, protested it 
should be home the first thing in the morning, and went 
to work. Four or five visitors, girls of their own age, 
were performing the part of lookers-on, and much 
laughter prevailed. 

“T say,” cried out Martha White—a pleasant-looking 
girl, who had perched herself aloft on the edge of a 
piece of furniture, which was a low chest of drawers by 
day, and turned into a bed at night—* Mary Baxendale 
was crying yesterday, because of the strike; saying, it 
would be bad for all of us, if it came. Ain’t she a soft?” 

“ Baxendale’s again it, too,” exclaimed Miss Ryan, 
Pat’s eldest hope. “Father says he don’t think he’ll 
go in for it at all.” 

“ Mary Baxendale’s just one of them timid things as 
is afraid of their own shadders,” cried Mary Ann Dunn. 
“Tf she saw a cow a-coming at the other end of the 
street, she’d turn tail and run. Jemimer, whatever are 
you at? The sleeves is to be in plaits, not gathers.” 

“ She do look ill, though, does Mary Baxendale,” said 
Jemima, after some attention to the sleeve in hand. 
“It’s my belief she'll never live to see Christmas; -she’s 
going the way her mother went. Won't it be prime, 
when the men get ten hours’ pay for nine hours’ work P 
I shall think about getting married then.” 
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“You must find somebody to have you first,” quoth 
Grace Darby. “ You have not got a sweetheart yet.” 

Miss Jemima tossed her head. “I needn’t to wait 
long for that. The chaps be ag plentiful as sprats iy 
winter; all you have got to do is ta pick and choose.” 
+ “What's that?” interrupted Mrs. Dunn, darting into 
the room, with her sharp tongue and her dirty-fine cap, 
* What's that as you’re talking about, miss?” 

“We are a-talking of the strike,” responded Jemima, 
with a covert glance to the rest. ‘“ Martha White and 
Judy Ryan says the Baxendales won’t go in for it.” 

“ Not go in for it?” raved Mrs. Dunn, “ what idiots, 
then! Ain’t nine hours a-day enough for the men to 
be at work? I can tell the Baxendales what—when we 
have got the nine hours all straight and sure, we shall 
next demand eight. "Taint free-born Englishers as js 
going to be put upon. It'll be glorious times, girls, 
won't it? We shall get a taste o’ fowls and salmon, 
may be, for dinner then!” 

“My father says he does not think the masters will 
come-to, if the men do strike,” said Grace Darby. 

“ Of course they won’t—till they are forced,” returned 
Mrs. Dunn, in a spirit of satire, ‘“ But that’s just what 
they are a-going to be. Don’t you be a fool, Grace 
Darby !” 

Lotty Cheek rushed in, “What d’ye think?” cried 
she, breathlessly. ‘“There’s a-going to be a meeting of 
the men to-night, in the big room of the ‘ Bricklayers 
Arms. They are a-filing in now. I think it must be 
about the strike.” 

“ D’ye suppose it would be about anything else?” re- 
torted Mrs, Dunn, “Td like to be one of ’em! Id 
hold out for the day’s work of eight hours, instead of 
nine, I would. So ’ud they, if they was men.” 

Mrs. Dunn’s speech was concluded to an empty room. 
All the girls had flown down, and info the street, leaving 
the parts of Mrs Quale’s gown in closer contact with 
the dusty floor than was altogether to their benefit. 

The agitation in the trade had hitherto been chiefly 
smouldering in an under-current, but it was rising now 
to the surface, The meeting of this evening had bee 
hastily arranged in the day; it was quite an informal sort 
of affair, and confined to the operatives of Mr, Hunter. 

Not in a workman’s jacket, but in a brown coat dang: 
ling to his heels, with a slit down the back and venti- 
lating holes for the elbows, firstientered he who had 
been chiefly instrumental in calling the meeting. It 
was Mr. Samuel Shuck; better known, you may re 
member, as Slippery Sam. Somehow, Sam and pros 
perity could not contrive to pull together in the same 
boat. He was one of those who like to live on the fat 
of the land, but are too lazy to work for their share of it. 

“Well,” began Sam, when the company had as 
sembled, and were furnished with pipes and pewiet 
pots, “you have heard that that firm won’t accept the 
reduction in the hours of labour, so the men have de- 
termined on a strike. Now, I have got a question to 
put to you. Is there most power in one man, or in 4 
few dozens of men?” 

Some laughed, and said, “In the dozens.” 

“Very good,” glibly went on Sam, whose tongue was 
smoother than oil. “Then, the measure I wish to urg? 
upon you is, make common cause with those men; we are 
not all obliged to strike at the same time; it will be bet- 
ter not; but by degrees. Let every firm in London 
strike, each at its appointed time,” he continued, raising 
his voice to vehemence. “ We must stand up for our 
selves ; for our rights; for our wives and children. By 
| making common cause together, we shall bowl out the 
| masters, and bring them to terms.” 
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An aged man, Abel White’s father, usually called old 
White, who was past work, and had a seat at his son’s 
chimney corner, leaned forward and spoke, his voice tre- 
mulous, but distinct. ‘Samuel Shuck, did you ever 
know strikes to do any good, either to the men or the 
masters? Friends,” he added, casting his venerable 
head around, “I am in my eightieth year; and I picked 
up some experience while them eighty years was passing. 
Strikes have ruined some masters, in means; but they 
have ruined men wholesale, in means, and body, and in 
soul.” 

“ Hold there!” cried Sam Shuck, who had not brooked 
the interruption patiently; “just tell us, old White, before 
you go on, whether coercion answers for British work- 
men?” 

“Tt does not,” replied the old man, lifting his quiet 
voice to firmness. “But perhaps you will tell me in 
your turn, Sam Shuck, whether it’s likely to answer for 
masters ?” 

“Tt has answered for them,” returned Sam, in a tone 
ofirony. “I have heard of back strikes, where the mas- 
ters were coerced and coerced, till the men got all they 
stood out for.” 

“And so brought down ruin on their own heads,” re- 
tuned the old man, shaking his. “ Did you ever hear. of 
a lock-out, Shuck ?” 

' “ Ay, ay,” interposed quiet, respectable Robert Darby. 
“Did you ever hear of that, Slippery Sam ?” 

Slippery Sam growled. “ Let the masters lock-out if 
they dare! Let ’em. The men would hold out to the 
death.” 

“And death it will be, with some of us, if the strike 
comes, and lasts. I came down here to-night, on my 
son’s arm, just for your good, my friends, not for mine. 
At your age, I thought as some of you do; but I have 
I can’t last long, any way; and 


learnt experience now. 
i’s little matter to me whether famine from a strike be 
my end, or——” 

“Famine!” derisively retorted Slippery Sam. 


“Yes, famine,” was the quiet answer. “Strikes never 
yet brought nothing but miseryin theend. Let me urge 
upon you all not to beled away. My voice is but a feeble 
one; but I think the Lord is sometimes pleased to show 
out things clearly to the aged, almost as with a gift of 
prophecy ; and I could only come and beseech you to 
keep upon the straight-forrard path. Don’t have any 
thing to do with a strike; keep it away from you at arm’s 
lngth, as you would keep away the evil one.” 

“ What's the good of listening to him ?” cried Slippery 
Sam, in anger. “ He is in his dotage.” 

“Will you listen to me, then?” spoke up Peter Quale; 
“Iam notin mine. I didn’t intend to come here, as may 
be guessed ; but when I found so many of you listening 
‘o Slippery Sam, and bending your steps this way, I 
thought it time to change my mind, and come and tel! 
you what I thought of strikes.” 

“You!” rudely replied Slippery Sam. “A fellowlike 
you, always in full work, with the biggest wages, is stire 
uot to favour strikes. You can’t be much better off than 
you are,” 

“That admission of yours is worth something, Slippery 
Sam, if there’s any here have got the sense to see it,” 
nodded Peter Quale, ‘Good workmen on full wages, 
don’t favour strikes. I have rose up to what I am by 
sticking to my work patiently, and getting on step by 
step. It’s open to every living man to get on as I have 
done, if he have got skill and pluck to work. But if I 
had done as you do, Sam, gone in for labour one day and 
for play two, and for drinking, and strikes, and rebellion, 

use money, which I was too lazy to work for, didn’t 
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drop from the skies into my hands, then I should just 
have been where you be,” 

“Ts it right to keep a man grinding and sweating his 
life out for ten hours a day?” retorted Sam. “'The mas- 
ters would be as well off if we worked nine, and the sur- 
plus men would find employment.” 

“Tt isn’t much of your life that you sweat out of you, 
Sam Shuck. And, as to the masters being as well off, 
you had better ask them about that. Perhaps they'd tell 
you that to pay ten hours’ wages-for nine hours’ work 
would be the hour’s wage dead loss to their pockets.” 

“Are you rascal enough to go in for the masters?” 
demanded Sam, in a fiery heat. “Who'd do that, but a 
traitor ?” 

“TI go in for myself, Sam,” equably responded Peter 
Quale. “I know on which side my bread’s buttered. 
No skilful workman, possessed of thought and judgment, 
ever yet went blindfold intoa strike. At least, not many 
such.” 

Up rose Robert Darby. “I'd just say a word, if I can 
get my meaning out, but I’m not cute with the tongue. 
It seems to me that it would be a great boon if we could 
obtain the granting of the nine hours’ movement; and 
perhaps in the end it would not affect the masters, for 
they’d get it out of the public. I’d agitate for this in a 
peaceful way, in the shape of reason and argument, but 
P’d.not like, as Peter Quale says, to plunge blindfold into 
a strike.” 

“T look at it in this light, Darby,” said Peter Quale, 
“and it seems to me it’s the only light as ‘ll answer to 
look at itin. Things in this world are estimated by com- 
parison. There ain’t nothing large nor small in déself. 
I may say, this chair’s big: well, so it is, if you match it 
by that there bit of a stool in the chimbley corner; but 
it’s very small if you put it by the side of a omnibus, 
or of one of the sheds in our yard. Now, if you compare 
our wages with those of workmen in most other trades, 
they are large. Look at a farm labourer, poor fellow, 
with his ten shillings (more or less) a week, hardly keep- 
ing body and soul together. Look at what a man earns 
in the malting districts in the country; fifteen shillings 
and his beer is reckoned good wages. Look at a police- 
man, with his pound a week, Look at a postman. Look 
et eee 

“Look at ourselves,” intemperately interrupted Jim 
Dunn. “What's other folks to us? We work hard and 
we ought to be paid according.” 

“So I think we are,” said Peter Quale. “Thirty-three 
shillings is not bad wages, and it’s only a delusion to say 
it is, Neither is ten hours a day a unfair or oppressive 
time to work. I’d be as glad as anybody to have the hour 
took off, if it could be done pleasantly; but I am noi 
going to put myself out of work and into trouble to stand 
out forit. It’s a thing that I am convinced the masters 
never will give; and if Pollocks’ men strike for it, they'll 
do it against their own interests——” 

Hisses and murmurs of disapprobation from various 
parts of the room interrupted Peter Quale. 

“You'd better wait and understand, afore you begin 
to hiss,” phlegmatically recommended Peter Quale, when 
the noise had subsided. “TI say it will be against their 
interests to strike, because I’m sure, if they stop on 
strike for twelve months, they’ll be no nearer getting 
their end. I may be wrong; but that’s my opinion. 
There’s always two sides to a question—our own, and 
the opposite one; and the great fault in everybody is, 
that they look only at their own side, and it causes them 
to see things in a partial view. I have looked as fair as 
I can at our own side, trying to put away my bias for it; | 
and I have put myself in thought on the master’s side, 
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” a bit too far. 
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saying to myself, what would I do, were I one of them. 
Thus I have tried to judge between them and us, and 
the conclusion I have drawed is, that they won’t give in.” 

“The masters have been brought to grant demands 
more unreasonable than this,” rejoined Sam Shuck. 
“Tf you know anything about back strikes, you must 
know that, Quale.” 

“And that’s one of the reasons why I argue they 
won't grant this,” said Peter. “If they go on granting 
and granting, they may get asking themselves where 
the demands ’Il stop.” 

“In 1833,” spoke up old White again, “ I was working 
in Manchester, and belonged to the Trades’ Union: a 
powerful Union as ever was formed. In our strength, 
we thought we should like a thing or two altered, and 
we made a formal demand upon the master builders, 
requiring them to discontinue the erection of buildings 
on sub-contracts. The masters fell in with it. You'll 
understand, friends,” he broke off to say, “that, looking 
at things now, and looking at ’em then, is just as if I 
saw ’em in two opposite aspects. Next, we gave out a 
set of various rules for the masters, and required them 
to abide by such—about the making of the wages equal; 
the number of apprentices they should take; the ma- 
chinery they should or should not use: and other things. 
Well, the masters gave us that also, and it put us all 
cock-a-hoop, and we went on to dictate to em more and 
more. If they—the masters—broke any of our rules, 


we levied fines on em, and made’em pay up; we ordered 
them before us at our meetings, found fault with ’em, 
commanded ’em to obey us, to take on such men as we 
pointed out, and to turn off others; in short, forced ’*em 
to do as we chose. 
was the masters and they the operatives. 


People might have thought that we 
Pretty well 
that, wasn’t it ?” 

The room nodded acquiescence. Slippery Sam snapped 
his fingers in delight. 

“The worst was, it did not last,” resumed the old 
man. “Like too many other folks, emboldened with 
success, we wasn’t content to let well alone, but went on 
The masters took up their own defence at 
last; and the wonder to me now, looking back, is, that 
they didn’t do it before. They formed themselves into 
a Union, and passed a resolve to employ no man unless 
he signed a pledge not to belong to aTrades’ Union. 
Then we all turned out. Six months the strike was on, 
and the buildings was at a standstill, and us out of work.” 

“Were wages bad at that time?” inquired Robert 
Darby. 

“No. The good workmen among us had been earn- 
ing in the summer thirty-five shillings a week; and the 
bricklayers had just had a rise of three shillings. We 
was just fools: that’s my opinion of it now. Awful 
misery we were reduced to; every stick we had, went 
to the pawn shop; our wives was skin and bone, our 
children was in rags; and some of us just laid our heads 
down on the stones, clammed to death.” 

“What was the trade in other places about, that it 
didn’t help you?” indignantly demanded Sam Shuck. 

“They did help us. Money to the tune of eighteen 
thousands pounds came to us; but we was a large body 
—many mouths to feed, and the strike was prolonged. 
We had to come to at last, for the masters wouldn’t; and 
we voted our combination a nuisance, and went humbly 
to ’em, like dogs with their tails between their legs, and 
craved to be took on again upon their own terms. But 
we couldn’t get took back: not all of us; the masters 
had learnt a lesson, and had got machinery to work, and 
had collected workmen from other parts, so that we was 
not wanted. And that’s all the good the strike brought 
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to us. I came away on the tramp with my family, and 
got work in London after a deal of struggle and priva. 
tion: and made a vow never to belong willingly to 
strike again.” 

“Do you see where the fault lay in that case P—the 
blame P—the whole gist of the evil ?” 

The question came from a gentleman who had entered 
the room as old White was speaking. The men would 
have risen to salute him, but he signed to them to cause 
no interruption—a tall, noble man, with calm, self-reliant 
countenance. 

“Tt lay with the masters,” he resumed, nobody reply. 
ing to him. “Had those Manchester masters resisted 
the first demand of their men—a demand made in the 
insolence of power, not in need—and allowed them fully 
to understand that they were, and would be, masters, 
we should, I believe, have heard less of strikes since, 
than we have done. I never think of those Manchester 
masters but my blood boils. When a principal suffers 
himself to be dictated to by his men, he is no_ longer a 
master, or worthy of the name.” 

“Had you been one of them, and not complied, you 
might have come to ruin, sir,” cried Robert Darby, 
“There’s a deal to be said on both sides.” 

“Ruin!” was the answer. “I never would have 
conceded an inch, had I known that I must end my 
days in the workhouse through not doing it.” 

“Of course, sir, you’d stand up for the masters, being 
hand in glove with ’em, and likely to be a master youwr- 
self,” grumbled Sam Shuck. 

“T should stand up for whichever side’ I deemed in 
the right, whether it was the masters’ or the men’s,” 
was the emphatic answer. “Is it well—is it in accord- 
ance with the fitness of things, that a master should be 
under the control of his men? Come! I ask it of your 
common sense.” 

“No.” It was readily acknowledged. 

“Those Manchester masters and those Manchester 
operatives were upon a par as regards shame and blame; 
and I make no doubt that both equally deemed them- 
selves to have been so, when they found their senses. 
The masters’ came to them: the men were. brought to 
theirs.” 

“You speak strongly, sir.” 

“Because I feel strongly. When I become a master, 
I shall, if I know anything of myself, have my men’s 
interests at heart; but none of them shall ever presume 
to dictate to me. If a master cannot exercise his own 
authority in firm self-reliance, let him give up business.” 

“Have masters a right to oppress us, sir P—to grind 
us down ?—to work us into our coffins?” cried Sam 
Shuck. 

The gentleman raised his eyebrows, and a half smile 
crossed his lips. “Since when have you been oppressed, 
and ground down into your coffins ?” 

Some of the men laughed—at Sam’s oily tongue. 

“If you are—if you have any complaint of that sort 
to make, let me hear it now, and I will convey it to 
Mr. Hunter. He is ever ready, you know, to——What 
did you say, Shuck? The nine hours’ concession is all 
you want? If you can get the masters to give you tel 
hours’ pay for nine hours’ work, so much the better for 
you. Iwould not: but it is no affair of mine. To be 
paid what you honestly earn, be it five pounds per week 
or be it one, is only justice; but to be paid for what you 
don’t earn is the opposite thing. I think, too, that the 
equalization of wages is a mistaken system, quite wrong 
in principle: one which can bring only discontent in the 
long-run. I conclude that you have met here to discuss 
this agitation at the Messrs. Pollock.” 
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“ Pollocks’ men are a-going to strike,” said Slippery 
Sam.* 

“Oh, they are, are they?” returned the gentleman, 
some mockery in his tone. “I hope they may find it 
to their benefit. I don’t know what the Messrs. Pollock 
may do in the matter: but I know what I should.” 

“You'd hold out to the last against the men ?” 

“JT should; to the last and the last: were it for ten 
years to come. Force a measure upon me ! coerce me !” 
he reiterated, drawing his fine form to its full height, 
while the red flush mantled in his cheeks. “No, my 
men, I am not made of that yielding stuff. Only let 
me be persuaded that my judgment is right, and no 
body of men on earth should force me to act against it.” 
« The speaker was Austin Clay. 





MEXICO. 


PART II. 


Tue streets of Mexico present a curious mixture of cos- 
tumes and occupations. All day long they resound with 
the cries of the venders of every variety of merchan- 
dise. Here is one shouting “ Ducks, any fine ducks ?” 
There, another with savoury little morsels of fat pork. 
Indian women, with long slatternly hair and patient 
dark faces, sit before stalls of vegetables and fruits, 
commonly smothered with beautiful flowers. Others 
beg you to buy a drink of afolli, a beverage made from 
maize—or offer pulque, a fermented liquor from the 
maguey: the former prepared in manifold ways, and of 
every imaginable colour. Some of these dainties are 


not very inviting to foreign taste, under a broiling sun. 
Chocolate dressed to a rich creamy consistency, so as to 


melt in the mouth, and pastry, produced in forms un- 
known to Europe, are more attractive delicacies. Pray, 
don’t inquire how they are made, or venture to scrutinize 
the kitchen. ‘The houses are dirty, the people dirtier, 
and the eatables dirtiest of all. 

Yet, dirt is often very picturesque, and it is especially 
so in Mexico. The women all wear a long shawl, called 
“the reboso,” which is drawn over the head, is wrapped 
across the bosom, and then descends in graceful folds 
down the back. The men are generally attired in a dark- 
coloured or striped blanket, called “the sarape;” it hasa 
hole in the centre, through which the head passes, and 
hangs loosely from the shoulders—a swarthy Mexican 
in his tattered sarape presenting a striking figure, which 
an artist would highly appreciate. The reboso and the 
sarape are worn almost universally out of doors, only 
differing in quality with the condition of the wearer. 
In-doors the hair is allowed to trail down the back, and 
adds to the general appearance of untidiness which 
Mexican women of all ranks present at home. 

The prettiest of the village costumes is that of the 
Poblana peasantry. The hair is worn carefully combed 
over the ears, the latter being adorned with huge silver 
ear-rings ; a short red petticoat, fringed with yellow and 
fastened round the waist by a silk sash; a white linen 
chemisette from the shoulders to the waist, and over all 
& gray reboso, the stockingless feet thrust into white 
satin slippers. Such is the style of the Pohlana maidens. 
Dirty white satin shoes are a favourite bit of finery, and 
the female friends of your domestic servants will call 


—.. 





* It need scarcely be remarked, that Sam Shuck and his followers re- 
Present only the ignorant and unprincipled section of those who engage 
in strikes, Working men are perfectly right in combining to seek the 
best terms they can get, both as to wages and time; provided there be 


ieee with the liberty cither of masters or fellow-workmen.— 
. L, H, 
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shod in this fashion, and with a cigar in their mouths. 
The occasions are very rare upon which Mexican ladies 
appear in full dress. On one or two stated days they 
walk out adorned with all their jewellery, and in the 
pride of silk and velvet. They are at such times ac- 
companied by their children, who are arrayed in gar- 
ments like those of their elders, and look exceedingly 
quaint and uncomfortable. The first morning-call on a 
stranger is paid in full evening dress: and many ladies 
appear with diamonds and gold chains enough to stock 
a jeweller’s shop. 

Etiquette, in Mexico, is of the most painfully elaborate 
character. You have to inquire after every member of 
a family, and place yourself and everything you have 
“at the disposition” of your visitor and each of her 
relations. So many preliminaries have to be gone 
through before your friend will take a seat, that you 
begin to think she will never sit down; and the whole 
scene is repeated, with variations, at her departure. 
You cannot name anything, or admire anything, without 
being immediately told “it is entirely at your service.” 
This means nothing ; although strangers have sometimes 
thought it to be genuine, and have walked off with the 
object thus placed at their disposal. Marriages, and 
business arrangements of all kinds, are announced in 
like manner. 

Good domestic servants are very difficult to obtain. 
The fertility of the country enables the natives to livo 
with very little labour, and they are too indolent to care 
for more than a mere subsistence. A washerwoman 
declined to carry on her occupation any longer, and 
shortly afterwards came to beg of the lady for whom she 
had been used to wash. “Why did you give up your 
work ?” was asked her. “Ah, if you only knew the 
luxury of being idle!” was the reply. After keeping 
a place for a month or two, a Mexican servant generally 
gives warning, because “she wants to rest herself.” 
This indolence and indifference prevail widely. To any 
query you may put, the common answer is, “Quien 
sabe”—“ Who knows?” Indeed, the people seem to 
feel a careless satisfaction in the national stupidity. 
“Cosas de Mejico”—“things of Mexico,” is the ex- 
clamation after the narrative of any striking absurdity. 

The Mexicans are Roman Catholics, and fiercely in- 
tolerant in religion. The constitution by which the 
republic was established, enacted that no other creed 
should be permitted in the country. The Bible is utterly 
unknown. Many of the priests and monks lead very 
irregular lives, and their influence has of late been 
greatly shaken; but this is not due to any knowledge 
of better things. The wealth of the church was at one 
time enormous; and although, during the recent con- 
fusion, it is deemed that most of it has been made away 
with, broad lands and stores of silver plate are still 
retained. There is a great number of convents and 
monasteries ; and in many districts large ruined churches 
stand as the evidences of a former prosperity. 

The stranger in Mexico is liable to much annoyance, 
from the frequency of religious processions. Every one 
is expected to bow before the host as it is borne along, 
and the mob would regard a heretic who refused com- 
pliance, much as we should regard a mad ‘dog in England. 
At the season of the great church festivals the images 
of the Saviour, the Virgin, and the saints are carried 
through the streets, attended by bands of music, quantities 
of banners, priests bearing long lighted candles, and all 
the other usual accompaniments of Popish ceremonial. 
The most celebrated of these displays takes place during 
the Holy Week, when wax images of the apostles, as 
large as life, are paraded about the capital. 
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At Christmas time it is customary among the wealthier 
Mexicans to arrange a kind of tableau, representing the 
scene of our Lord’s birth. A room in the house is 
assigned to this purpose, and carefully fitted up to 
imitate the manger at Bethlehem. Wax images are 
provided, one of which is elaborately dressed as the 
infant Christ, and placed in a cradle. The apartment is 
brilliantly lighted with wax tapers in candlesticks and 
sconces of silver, and most exquisitely ornamented with 
the choicest flowers. Then all the friends of the family 
are invited to see the display. 

A like theatrical exhibition, but with living actors, is 
given in some of thechurches. The scenes of our Lord’s 
life are performed by monks and Indians on a stage 
erected in the building. On Palm Sunday Indians 
arrive in great numbers from the country, bearing palm 
trees, which are blessed by the priests and then carried 
home, in the belief that they will shield their huts from 
harm during the year. It is only on their great festivals 
that the nobility of Mexico ever visit the churches. The 
buildings are so filthy, that at other times they pay a 
priest to perform the service in a private chapel in their 
own houses. 

In the Indian villages the representation of scenes in 
our Lord’s life is carried on in a rude manner, and is 
often accompanied by incidents that shock the stranger. 
An English gentleman mentions a quarrel, which was 
with difficulty settled without bloodshed, that took place 
at one of these festivals. 

The Indians are very submissive to their priests, and 
highly superstitious; but it is said that many of them 
still worship in secret the idols of their Aztec forefathers. 
The church service is often extremely grotesque, from 
an attempt to introduce the elaborate ceremonial of 
Popery among so rude a people. A priest has been 
seen to rush from the altar in the middle of performing 
mass, to fire off a cannon, a duty which his Indian 
acolyte had neglected, and then to return again and 
continue the service. 

Travelling in Mexico is performed under many dis- 
advantages. ‘The coaches are bad, the roads worse, and 
the inns worst of all. Brigands infest the roads, and 
the question put by every one you meet, “Que novedad 
hay *”—“ What is the news P”—always has reference to 
the robbers. The natives rarely offer any resistance to 
these vagabonds, but get out of the coach and fall flat 
upon their faces, as they are ordered. Every now and 
then a European replies to their polite request by a couple 
of bullets, and the party are then allowed to proceed 
unmolested. 

When you arrive at an inn, it is not easy to get any- 
thing to eat, save the tortillas, a kind of biscuit in 
universal use. The landlord does not think it his 
business to attend to your wants, beyond supplying your 
mules with fodder. ‘The rooms are unfurnished, save by 
a few lively insects, whose presence will soon be felt. 
You are fortunate if you can even get utensils in which 
to cook or serve up a meal. Such luxuries as a wash- 
stand and towels are almost unknown, and to ask for 
them would subject you to a severe rebuke from the 
hotel-keeper, if it did not excite in him doubts as to your 
sanity. Should the town be a little away from the 
ordinary route of travellers, you will probably have a 
bevy of the inhabitants to stare ab you during your 
meals, or scrutinize your baggage, and to press all kinds 
of useless and cumbrous merchandise upon you. In 
Queretaro, cakes of soap are given instead of small 
change in money, and the traveller finds his purse most 
inconveniently burdened, if he has not provided himself 
with the smaller coinage. ~ 
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To the north of Mexico journeys are chiefly made on 
horses or mules, and the baggage is carried upon pack. 
saddles. The roads are rough enough to break the 
strongest cartwheels, and when such an accident occurs, 
no smith is to be found for leagues together. Incredible 
difficulties were thus experienced in the transport of 
machinery to the silver mines, in which a large amount 
of English capital was embarked about thirty years ago, 
In remote districts there is only a mountain path, often 
impassable in wet weather. If one mule in a long train 
sticks in the mud, all the rest are detained until he is 
extricated, and so are any travellers who may arrive 
from an opposite direction, as there is often not room 
enough for two laden mules to pass one another. 

On the northern frontier communication is carried on 
with the United States by means of large caravans, 
which cross the prairies. These are obliged to carry 
with them all necessaries for the way, and each night 
the encampment is carefully watched, as in an enemy's 
country, for the wandering Indians are ruthless enemies 
to the white men, and will steal their cattle, or murder 
their owners, on any favourable opportunity. So insecure 
are all the northern provinces, that it is unsafe to wander: 
unarmed beyond the walls of Chihuahua, the chief city 
of the north; and flocks of sheep are sent out to graze 
under the guardianship of armed shepherds, and protected 
by artillery. 

The chief amusements in Mexico are bull-fights, bull- 
baiting, cock-fighting, and gambling. All classes are 
addicted to both of the latter disreputable recreations. 
At the fair of San Augustin, a village near the capital, 
the first men of the country may be seen at the cock-pit, 
laying wagers on the fight with the lowest of the mob. 
The public gaming-tables are in like manner thronged 
by the nobles and the leperos. Gambling is also the 
special vice of the mining districts, and a merchant is 
gravely informed that his debtor is sure to pay, because 
he has lately won a gond stake. 

Slavery is abolished by law; but a man may become 
the slave of his creditor, and may stake his freedom 
against a debt. This system is called peonage. The 
planters often take advantage, in this way, of the im- 
providence of the natives, and, by advancing sums to 
them which they can never repay, reduce them to 
perpetual bondage. 

It were hard to imagine a country with so many 
natural advantages, whose inhabitants are in a more 
degraded condition than the Mexicans. Their present 
state is the fruit of three centuries of Popish superstition 
and error. We can only hope that, in the counsels of 
God, a way may speedily be opened for the introduction 
of his holy word into this benighted land. The pos- 
session of a republican form of government has proved 
of little avail. They want the first essential for self- 
restraint, and this is only to be learned in the Bible, and 
only made effectual where the Holy Ghost impresses Bible 
precepts on the heart. Where the Spirit of the Lord 
is, there, and there only, in its true sense, is liberty. 





NORTHUMBRIAN BONDAGERS. 


BY CUTHBERT BEDE, 
Bonpace and slavery are words which, to English ears, 
have pretty much the same signification. “'The house 
of bondage” is, to all intents and purposes, a house 1 
which we might expect to see the most abject form of 
servitude, combined with the direst cruelties of the task- 
master. And we know that such things have been, and, 
in certain countries, are still permitted to be—the bon- 
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dagers waiting God’s own time for their deliverance. 
But we congratulate ourselves that we have no slaves in 
England; and that, whatever our history has to tell of 
serfs and villeins in days that happily for us have passed 
away and given place to a better order of things, yet 
old England is no longer a house of bondage to any 
dweller within its wide limits. And we may thus con- 
gratulate ourselves with perfect truth; for, in this favoured 
land the poorest and most dependent person among us 
yet possesses that rich heritage of freedom which is 
denied to so many millions of his fellow men in other 
countries. : 

But, in an old-fashioned nook of our old England, 
where old-world customs are yet to be found, and where 
old titles and forms still love to linger, we meet with 
hundreds of women and girls who are bondagers in name, 
although in reality no more slaves than other household 
and farm servants. 'To both these classes, indeed, they 
belong. It is only in Northumberland that we meet 
with them, and there, but in that purely agricultural 
portion of the county which lies between the Cheviots 
and the sea. The farms in this district are of great 
dimensions, and, with their flocks and fields, appear to 
be in harmony with the largeness of the Cheviot scenery, 
before whose hundreds of huge rolling hills the petty 
details of lowland scenery assume diminutive proportions. 
And thus, while the boundary fence of one field will 
sometimes inclose as much as a hundred acres of wheat, 
the hills supply widely-spread tracts of pasture to flocks 
of sheep, which are often numbered by thousands. In 
this district, therefore, the farms are frequently large 
estates, and the farmer or squire is able to say that all 
the people in the village are his own labourers. And 
these villages, thus dependent upon one master, have 
their own blacksmith, shoemaker, grocer, and carpenter, 
and are, in fact, a little community in themselves. The 
labourers, that is to say, those who are engaged on farm- 
work, are called hinds, and are hired by the year, from 
Whitsuntide to Whitsuntide being the usualterm. They 
are paid chiefly in kind. Each hind is supplied by his 
master with a house and garden, the keep of a cow, a 
thousand yards of potatoes, so much wool, flax, and wheat, 
so many bolls of oats, rye, barley, and peas, and, in addi- 
tion to this, a sum of money, which rarely exceeds five 
pounds. The total annual value is considered to be equi- 
valent to nearly £40, and on this the people live well and 
comfortably. 

And now comes the bondager upon the scene. Every 
hind is bound to provide a woman labourer for his mas- 
ter, at so much a day, usually 10d. in the summer, and 
8d. in the winter; and, in nine cases out of ten, this 
woman-labourer, or “ bondager,” as she is called, is a 
young girl or unmarried woman. If the hind has a 
daughter of his own fit for the service, perhaps she may 
become his bondager, but if not, he must provide a sub- 
stitute, who will not only have to do the field and farm 
work, but who will also have to be provided with her 
board and lodging; and, for this purpose, she will, in 
effect, become one of his own family, and will live in his 
house. Now, this living in the same house, literally 
means living in the same room; for the cottage is usually 
nothing more than a single apartment (perhaps with a 
small loft over it), which is fitted up with box-beds, after 
the Scotch fashion. 

Therefore, this question of the bondager becomes a 
moral and social question, and one on which may hinge 
the happiness and purity of hundreds of households. I 
say nothing of those cases where the hind is a single 
man, for in truth, my Northumbrian experience did not 
furnish me with any such instances; and it is to be hoped 
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that they are altogether unknown. But surely, this 
bondager system is bad enough, even in the best cir- 
cumstances. Due seclusion and separation of sexes can- 
not possibly be carried out in their proper integrity. 
Besides, the box-beds encourage dirty habits; and be- 
tween a filthy body and a filthy mind there is a very 
great connection ; for, there is a vast deal of significance 
and truth in the old proverb, which says that “ cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness;” and we may feel sure that 
decency is a great friend of soap and water. 

Is, then, purity, either outward or inward, to be denied 
to these Northumbrian inhabitants of box-bed cottages ? 
By no means. It is to be hoped that the hind and his 
family make a proper use of soap and water, and that 
their bondager does the same; though, how the ablu- 
tionary process can be thoroughly effected in a one- 
roomed honse, with a due regard both to decency and 
cleanliness, is a point on which I should not wish too 
curiously to inquire. It is also to be hoped that the 
various members of the household can retire to their 
box-beds at night, and rise from them in the morning, 
and perform their dressing and undressings in such a 
way that the feclings of the most modest of the party 
may not receive any rude shock; but I confess that I 
cannot imagine how these daily tasks can be performed 
either with alacrity or efficiency, unless we come to the 
conclusion that each individual performs his toilette in 
the recesses of his own box, or that all the modesty 
of nature has been shamed out of every breast by that 
familiarity which, alas! has not bred contempt. 

And, in considering this question as applied to the 
particular case of the Northumbrian bondager, it is very 
important to bear in mind that the personal character 
of the bondager is, as a rule, of a far from high character, 
and, in fact, is generally distinguished by a low state of 
morals. ‘The women and young girls who usually pre- 
sent themselves to be hired by the hinds, belong either 
to those migratory Cclias and Delias who lead a roving, 
half-gipsey life, or else to that class of people who re- 
semble the majority of English hop-pickers—the in- 
habitants, namely, of densely-populated towns (in pit 
districts, perhaps), who are tempted to lead a brief agri- 
cultural life, not so much from the temptation of wages, 
as from a desire to change their smoky lot for the pure 
air and freedom of the country. Now, the English hop- 
pickers are undoubtedly a useful class, and probably 
include many very honest and decent people; but, taking 
them as a body, they are not the people from whose 
familiar companionship we should expect to derive much 
moral advantage. And it is much the same with these 
Northumbrian bondagers; and as the demand for them 
frequently exceeds the supply, the hind is forced to take 
what he can get, even when he has not his own reasons 
for not being too strict in his inquiries as to character. 
It commonly happens, therefore, that when the bondager 
comes to take up her temporary residence in the hind’s 
box-bed cottage, she brings with her a character, ap- 
pearance, and manners, such as forbid the wife reposing 
confidence in her, or looking upon her with maternal 
eyes. Jealousies are frequent, and even where they are 
causeless, yet they lead to heart-burnings and dissen- 
sions between man and‘wife. It is indeed stated that, 
on the whole, the conduct of the people is better than 
might have been expected under the circumstances. 
Yet, it is to be regretted that such a state of things 
should be permitted, and it will be a happy day for 
morality, no less than for the wives and families of the 
Northumbrian hinds, when the local custom of “bonda- 
ger” is made to give way before that better order of 
things, which is gradually abolishing other bad local 
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customs, such as statute fairs, and drunken village 
feasts, and despatching them, together with those “ good 
old customs” of bull-baiting, cock-fighting, and witch- 
floating, into the limbo of desuetude. 

A word of explanation as to the bondagers in the 
sketch. They were drawn from life, in a village within 
range of the Cheviots. They were two great strapping 
damsels, of ever-so-many woman power, coarse in ap- 
pearance, but far coarser in their manners. Their 
sturdy, well-shod legs were encased in rude leathern 
greaves, enabling them to stride over the sharpest 
stubble, and through the most prickly underwood, with- 
out hurt or loss: of cuticle. One of their occupations 
was to draw and earry water; and, when they met at a 
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mountain spring, their tongues appeared to be set-going 
with that mill-wheel clatter, which would seem to be the 
inevitable result of a meeting of “ maidens at the well.” 
It is said that “Truth lies in a well:” which may, per: 
haps, be the reason why so much falsehood and silly 
tittle-tattle is told around the well’s surface. And I 
should suppose that these two bondagers told me more 
falsehoods during the half hour that my sketch com- 
pelled me to pass in their far from sweet society, than 
had ever been told me, in the same space of time, even 
by the most mendacious of Irish beggars. If I should 
ever again find myself wandering, sketch-book in hand, 
in sight of those Cheviot Hills, and in hearing of the 
Northumbrian “burr,” I trust that I may not encounter 
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any coarse, strapping, foul-mouthed bondagers, but that 
the system that permitted so patent an evil may have 
passed away, and that they themselvés may exist only 
in memory, or on the pages of an old sketch-book. 
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Ir is now more than twenty years since the first of the 
building societies was formed; who was their original 
founder we do not know, and it is of little importance to 
inquire. They doubtless owed their existence, in the 
first place, to the consciousness, on the part of some 
economical tenant, that if he resided for ten years, or 
even less time, in an average house, and paid an average 
rent, he paid during that time the whole value of the 
house, without acquiring the slightest property in it. 
Revolving this not very pleasant fact, he must have 
seen that, if he had had money enough in hand to buy 
the house at starting, he would have saved it all again 
long before the expiration of his ten years, because the 
interest of each quarterly saving would have been ac- 
cumulating from year to year; and that, at the end of 
the term, the house would have been his own instead of 
his landlord’s, while his capital would have flowed back 
to him. 

On the plan, then, of buying a house while paying 
the rent of it, the first building societies were formed. 
The members, whom there was no occasion to limit in 
numbers, agreed to pay periodically certain sums, (sub- 
jecting themselves to fines in case of non-payment,) until 
the whole amount of their proposed purchases were paid 
in to the treasurer; and in order to bring the business 
within a manageable compass, and limit responsibilities 
on all sides, the affairs of the society were to be wound 
up at the end of a few (seven to ten) years. The ad- 
ministration of the funds as they accumulated was man- 
aged in the following way: At stated periods the mem- 
bers were informed that so many hundreds or thousands 
of pounds might be borrowed, and those wishing to 
borrow might make tenders for the loan. Now, it is 
evident that a man who was paying fifty, pounds a year 
for a house which he might build or buy for £400, could 
afford to give a good interest for the money, and such a 
man, if wishing to buy or build, would not object to pay 
sx or seven per cent. interest. In fact, many members 
paid more than that for their loans, and profited by so 
doing, the society securing itself by retaining the deeds 
of transfer until the loan was repaid. 

The loans were usually put up to competition among 
the members; and this was a bad feature in the business, 
because it tempted men who were eager to be their own 
landlords to give more for the use of the money than 
they could well afford. It is not to be supposed that all 
the members of a building society joined it with the 
view of buying or building houses: the reverse was 
very much the case. As the societies at starting were 
always in want of money for loans—for every member 
wanting to buy his house would naturally wish to have 
it as soon as possible—they admitted other members 
who had no intention of buying or building, guaranteeing 
them a certain rate of interest for their deposits, as well 
48a share of the profits at the period of winding up. It 
i evident, however, that the number of such mere 
depositors of cash must be limited, and bear a due pro- 
Portion to the number of buyers and builders, otherwise 
their deposits would have to lie idle, to the diminution 
of their profits. , At the winding up of the society, when 
all the loans were repaid, the purchasers of houses had 
their deeds returned to them, and the depositors received 
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the balance due on their deposits; at the same time the 
surplus in hand was divided between the whole of the 
members, in proportion to their investments. 

The above is an outline of the simple constitution of 
the earliest building societies. In theory the plan is 
perhaps sound enough; and we know that some of the 
first societies. answered well, the purchasers of houses 
getting them at a fair price, and the depositors receiving 
six per cent. for their money, together with a bonus, in 
some instances, of two, or nearly two, per cent. more at 
the winding up. In other instances, however, the result 
was far different. Some societies, overcrowded with 
depositors, received more money than they could profit- 
ably invest, and could not pay the rate of interest guaran- 
teed, or, indeed, any interest at all. Others fell into 
difficulties by the imprudence of the members, who 
undertook more than they could perform, and, by in- 
curring fines for defaulting, became embarrassed, sold 
their interest in the society for what they could get, and 
backed out. Others, again, suffered from commercial 
panics and a rise in the money market, and had either 
to defer the period of their winding up or else to borrow 
at a ruinous rate of interest. The worst misfortune of 
all, however, befell those unfortunate members who at- 
tached themselves to societies projected by unprincipled 
speculators and pettifoggers, whose sole object was their 
own aggrandizement. The projectors planned most 
tempting schemes, and offered a thumping profit to 
depositors; and when they had gained their object they 
vanished, and the society was dissolved. 

Analogous to the building societies were the freehold 
land societies. These owed their popularity chiefly to 
the recommendations of the Corn Law League, about 
seventeen years ago; and the avowed object of them 
was to furnish the working-class with the tranchise, by 
making them possessors of freeholds of the value at least 
of forty shillings. After the success of the League, con- 
summated by the abolition of the protection duties, that 
primary object seems to have been very much lost sight 
of; but the societies have continued in operation ever 
since, though of late years they have not manifested 
very vigorous signs of, life. As is the case with the 
building societies, the members pay in’ periodical sub- 
scriptions, and either receive interest or accept a freehold 
plot of ground, which they may either build upon or 
dispose of as they choose—of course under such regu- 
lations as the society prescribes for its own security. 
Where the freehold land society is also a building society, 
funds for building may be had in the usual way, upon 
the completion of certain amounts to be first paid in. 

We are personally acquainted with some of the work- 
ing classes who have made these land societies the 
means of their prosperity, because, in connection with 
the facilities they afford, these men have practised a 
steady course of economy and self-denial.‘ We could 
point to a working man who has never had any income 
save from his weekly wages, who, buying several of these 
small freeholds, has not only built the house he lives in, 
but several others, for which he now receives the rent; 
and we could refer to another, who, buying a dozen 
of them, now receives as the ground landlord an annual 
sum almost equivalent to the original purchase-money. 
Such instances are, however, extremely rare, and they 
may be due as much to the good fortune of the pro- 
prietor of the ground as to any qualities of his own. 
Judging from the spectacles which we are continually 
falling in with in the neighbourhood of the outlying 
suburbs of London, we should imagine that the metro- 
politan freehold land societies have been anything but a 
great success. We see the patches of land planned out 
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in roads or streets, and the several building plots marked 
out—some with carcases half run up upon them, some 
merely walled round—and there they stand just as they 
have stood any time these ten years and more, the 
ground lying waste, and the capital, swallowed up in its 
purchase, of course unproductive. What was the source 
of such a fatal mistake itis difficult to say; but it would 
appear that there is an objection on the part of the 
builders of respectable dwellings to rent land from poor 
men; while there are conditions attached to the owner- 
ship of the land—conditions that prevent the erection 
of the humble class of houses which only the present 
owners have it in their power to build. In localities 
further from London, and which have been chosen 
because they lie within an hour’s run by rail, the con- 
dition of affairs is no better; and we have known plots 
so situated gladly sold by the proprietors, after the loss 
of years of interest, for less than half their cost. 

To return to building societies. Although the ad- 
vantages which they first held out to the working-man 
have not been fully realized; and although many a 
member has discovered that, owing to ground-rents, to 
repairs, to taxes, and to inevitable dilapidations, all falling 
on the back of the owner of a tenement, he has not been 
nearly so great a gainer as he expected; it is yet indis- 
putable that the principle upon which they are based is 
sound, and that they might well be worked to the solid 
advantage of the members. 

In the formation of a new society, care should be 
taken that the men who have the management should 
be persons of known good character and of long standing 
in the district. With the exception of the secretary, all 
the officers should be honorary. The treasurer should 
be the banker, and all cash should be banked on the day 
of deposit. Speculating depositors should not be en- 
couraged by a high rate of interest ; and, where possible, 
the money wanted should be borrowed at the current 
rate. Fines should be low, but rigidly exacted when 
due; if members are improvident, refractory, or in- 
capable of performing their duty to the society, there 
should be a clause in the regulations authorizing their 
being paid out. And, above all things, care should 
constantly be taken that nothing be allowed to occur 
which shall clog the operations of the society, and 
prevent the winding up of affairs at~the appointed 
time. 

Before concluding this brief paper, we may be allowed 
to suggest the inquiry, which, in this case, is a pertinent 
one, whether there is not a more easy and practical way 
of becoming the owner of a house, than by joining a 
building society? We are inclined to think there is; 
and we shall give our reason for so thinking in the form 
of a narrative, every syllable of which is true. Robert 
N——, lately deceased, was a journeyman, working 
regularly in a large London establishment. He rented 
an eight-roomed house in Clerkenwell, at £40 a-year, 
letting a part of it in lodgings. By thrift and good 
management on the part of his wife, he saved a hundred 
pounds. He knew that his landlord would sell his 
house for £400; and, with the hundred in hand, he went 
to a lawyer, and proposed to borrow £300 more, and buy 
the house, lodging the deed with him as security. His 
character would stand inquiry; and the result was, that 
the lawyer procured him the money and effected the 
purchase for him. Instead of paying £40 a-year for the 
house, he had now to pay £15—the interest of the bor- 
rowed money—and £4 more for ground-rent. All the 


‘repairs his house wanted he was quite able to do him- 
self; and in seven years he had paid back the loan, and 
Te thus did for himself what 


his house was his own. 








a building society undertakes to do for its members; 
but he did it at less than two-thirds of the society's 
costs. Now, any one who is in circumstances to join a 
building society, is in circumstances that allow of his 
saving money, and can, if he chooses to do so, follow 
Robert N——’s example. 





MY ADVENTURES IN THE FAR WEST. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


MEANWHILE we journeyed on from day to day over vast 
tracks of land on which not a sign of civilization ap. 
peared, and yet, in all the elements of wood, water, and 
pasture, admirably adapted for the support of man. | 
could not but realize the force of the song—* There’s room 
enough for all”—as I cast my regards over this beautiful 
region, unexceptional in climate and fertility, now lying 
fallow, while we are struggling with each other for elbow- 
room, only two or three months’ journey distant. To prate 
of the waterless, burnt-up Australia, the bitter Canada, or 
the torrid Cape, in comparison with Oregon, is absurd. 
New Zealand alone of our colonies approximates to it, 
but is in every way inferior. Not from “guide books” 
do I inscribe these opinions, but from personal experience; 
for I have penetrated into the interior of all the countries 
I have named. Often in Oregon have I ridden for 
hours and hours at a time through a gently-undu- 
lating district covered with short green grass, sparsely 
sprinkled with fine oak trees, and I have been so carried 
away with its extraordinary similitude to an English 
gentleman’s well-kept park, that I have begun to wonder 
when I should come to the park palings. Oh, sad ani 
short-sighted policy of English statesmen, who lost pos 
session of this delightful region, and ended by consent 
ing to fix the boundary line as far north as Vancouvers! 
Lame and impotent conclusion! I declare—and some 
day my words shall be verified—that we have lost a 
pearl of invaluable price, which coming generations shall 
appreviate and deplore. Already, in addition to its 
wonderful resources, gold has been discovered in vast 
quantities by its streams.” Even the Umpqua has now 
its diggings. at 

Look at the Oregon: men—coming of the finest State, 
they are the finest men of the States. Ardently do they 
love the beautiful country in which they have thriven; 
and in that affection, which amounts to a proverb, I join 
them heartily, for did I not also thrive there? Can 
I ever ungratefully forget that while I was in Oregon, i 
spite of mean fare I was a stone heavier than I ever was 
before or have been since? Seriously, in my enthusiastic 
admiration of that country, had I represented our Go 
vernment in the Oregon boundary question, I would 
almost have ingloriously winked at the annexation of 
Cuba, and given up a slice of Canada, to gain this fairest 
region of the West. 

After three days traversing the devious trail, much 
intersected by streams, that caused great delay in ford: 
ing, we came to a halt on a prairie close to the Cafon 
Creek, which was represented, as far as I could see, by 4 
gloomy mountain range. On this prairie we four! 
several horse,’mule, and cattle trains camped, as it 18 
usual to attempt this dangerous pass in company with 
other parties, so that each can render the other assist 
ance when required. As the morrow was Sunday, it was 
agreed by all that it should be a day of rest for man and 
horse, to recruit their strength for the work before them. 

Long before daylight on Monday morning everybody 
was up, getting breakfast and making preparations fot 


the start, in order to take advantage of every minute of 
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daylight, which is absolutely required for the passage of 
the great Cafion. My heart beat faster with anxiety, as 
our party, having the least incumbrances, led the way 
into the deep, gloomy mountain gorge, which is the 
mouth of the Cafion. <A rapid stream ran at our right 
hand; but as we advanced, the mountain’s sides got higher 
and more precipitous, and seemed closing in upon us. 
At last we came to a dead stand-still, for there was an 
end of terra firma, and before us there lay nothing but 
a deep stream, fiercely and noisily tearing along, throw- 
ing its spray over the huge boulders of rocks which 
studded its bed and appeared above the current. 

“Hallo!” sung out one of “ours” to those behind, 
“which way now?” 

“Right away up stream,” was the reply. 

Right away up stream! I began to believe in the 
Cafion Creek. It was evident there was an end of 
equestrianship for some time to come; so, dismounting, 
we drove our animals into the water and followed our- 
selves, and thus, half swimming, half wading, our painful 
journey began. How am I to describe the scene that 
ensued! As I have said before, our party was the lightest, 
having neither pack animals nor wagons; yet we had quite 
enough todo to push on,:for the bed of the rapid stream 
was very irregular, and every now and then a deep pool 
occurred, into which man and horse would flounder. 
But whenever, through this or other obstacles, a slight 
halt took place, “forward” was the hoarse cry that 
arose, and staggering, tumbling, scrambling, and splash- 
ing, on we pressed. Now, a pack-mule or horse would 
fall under its load, and was drowned ere it could be 
released: “Joad and animal were left to lie together. 
Then, a wagon, would break down, and the wreck and its 
contents were abandoned; for, with hostile Indians at 
The pass must be ac- 
So, as vehicles and animals 


hand, no one cared to linger. 
complished ere nightfall. 
gave out, the struggling, fighting, tumultuous and des- 
perate crowd swept over them. 

This fierce struggle was rendered all the more gloomy, 
by the shade which the high mountain walls on either 


hand cast over us. Half the day and half the passage 
were accomplished about the same time, and, the ordeal 
of water being at an end, that of mud commenced. - In 
a word,, having arrived at the end of the stream, the 
remaining portion of six miles lay through a deep sea of 
thick liquid mud. In making this change, we only got 
from bad to worse, for the opaque, oleaginous semi- 
fluid liquid through which we now floundered, concealed 
deep and treacherous holes, which it was impossible to 
avoid, and in a short time men and animals had all the 
appearance of animated plaster casts. Many animals 
were lost in these quagmires, in which they would get 
mired down, in some cases with only their poor mud- 
bedaubed heads and ears above the surface. The Spanish 
muleteers, of which one or two were generally attached 
to the large trains, in these emergencies upheld their 
name as the best muleteers inthe world. When amule 
or horse was mired down, they would strip to the skin, 
dive unhesitatingly into the pool of mud, knife in hand, 
and cut away loads and saddles; then ropes would be 
attached to the unincumbered animals, and they would 
be dragged from their perilous position. If, however, 
the pack animals once lost their footing in the quagmires, 
it was all over with them; and, as if they were aware of 
their danger, the piteous looks and cries of those that 
found themselves gradually succumbing was _heart- 
breaking in the extreme. 

It was quite nightfall when, weary and exhausted, our 
mud-stained cavalcade emerged from the Cafion, and 
camped on a little prairie beyond. On counting losses, 
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it was found that five wagons and about thirty head of 
cattle had been left behind. My own party had passed 
scathless. The next day we halted, while a fatigue 
party retraced their steps, to try to save some of the 
property that had been abandoned; but they returned, 
I believe with very bad success. That day, by the 
camp fire, I heard many a curious legend of the.Great 
Cafion Creek. 

In company with the different trains, we crossed the 
Rogue River by a ferry established by a number of white 
men. Here I saw the first specimen of a Rogue River 
Indian. He was only a boy of fourteen, but was the son 
of a powerful chief, under whose protection the men at 
the ferry lived. This was an Indian of a very different 
stamp from our friend of the Umpqua. He of the prairie 
had a red skin, his eye was well opened, and his pleasing 
features gleamed with the light of intellect. He was 
attired in dressed deer-skin, and in the chaplet around 
his head were placed the feathers of an eagle. On his 
feet he wore mocassins beautifully embroidered with 
beads, and necklaces of teeth and bands of wampum 
encircled his neck and crossed and recrossed his chest. 
The young chief was well armed, with a long rifle with 
flint lock, and a knife and tomahawk rested in his girdle. 
As we sat round our camp fire that night, chatting to a 
number of strangers, a tall Yankee with an immense 
rifle, dressed in an old hunting-shirt and deerskin 
trowsers, stalked into our circle, and without the least 
preface said, “ Lookee h’yar, gents, I wish some of ye 
would jist shoot down yon young spy of an Injan—he 
hadn’t orter to be here nohow.” Perceiving no en- 
couragement of his proposal, he continued, “If ye don’t, 
gents, yell have ‘trouble,’ take this hos’s word for’t, 
sure as shooting. Now, do shoot him, gents;” and, 
with the same impassible face and cry, he went the 
round of the camp fires. 

I could not refrain from smiling at the cool, blood- 
thirsty appeal of the man to put to death the unoffend- 
ing young Indian chief; but my American companions 
did not quite coincide with me. “ Maybe old Dave’s 
right,” said one. “He knows Injun nature, he does; 
so, if ‘trouble’ comes, look out for your scalps, boys.” 
With these prophetic words ringing in my ears, I went 
to sleep that night, but was aroused about midnight by 
an alarm in camp, caused by the report of a shot or two, 
which proceeded from some distance off in the direction 
of where our horses were feeding; for, as there were so 
many trains assembled, none of them had taken the 
usual precautions to extinguish fires, or place separate 
guards, but all the cattle were allowed to feed near the 
camp, under the surveillance of two or three armed men. 
Tn an instant we all flew to arms, and it was discovered 
that a stampede had been tried, and partly succeeded, by 
two or three Indians, who had been fired at, but had 
escaped. Amongst the horses lost by this stampede 
were unfortunately included the gallant little “mus- 
tangs” which had carried myself and companions so far 
and so well, and we were thus reduced to the condition 
of pedestrians—a very great calamity on the prairie—as, 
of course, it necessitates the transport of one’s provisions 
and blankets. How we abused the Rogue River In- 
dians! Well do they deserve their dishonest appel- 
lative, which was given to them originally by the Hud- 
son’s Bay people, who found it impracticable to bring 
this tribe of Indians alone under their sway, from their 
inherent fierceness and utter intractability. It is a 
striking proof of these characteristic traits, that, at 
the time of which I write, hardly a single train passed 
through their country but lost men or cattle, or suffered 
some annoyance at their hands. 
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Fortunately for us, the next day a light return horse- 
train passed us, and our party were fortunate enough 
to secure each a mount at no very exorbitant prices. 
For example, I purchased a prime young American 
horse of good points, with saddle and bridle included, 
for 150 dollars. Once more mounted, we determined to 
leave the other trains, and push forward in advance, 
having every confidence in our rifles for the protection 
of ourselves and horses. ; 





THE LAST OF THE “SPECTATORS.” 


Tne concluding number of this incomparable periodical 
was furnished by Henry Grove, a dissenting minister 
at Taunton. In the eighth volume of the “ Spectator,” 
which was added to the former seven after an interval 
of some months, the proportion of serious papers is 
much greater than in the first series. Some of the 
most impressive meditations of Addison occur in this 
volume; and he was ably assisted by Grove and others. 
When Baretti, afterwards known as the friend of Rey- 
nolds, Burke, and Johnson, was studying English, he 
fell in with one of Grove’s “Spectators;” and, ob- 
serving the genius and energy of mind that it exhibits, 
it greatly quickened his curiosity to visit our country, 
as he thought, if such were the lighter periodical essays 
of our authors, their productions on more weighty occa- 
sions must be wonderful indeed. We give a few ex- 
tracts from Mr. Grove’s paper on the Future Grandeur 
and Happiness of Man :—* Man, who when considered 
as on his probation for a happy existence hereafter is 
the most remarkable instance of divine wisdom, if we 
cut him off from all relation to eternity is the most 
wonderful and unaccountable composition in the whole 
creation. He hath capacities to lodge a much greater 
variety of knowledge than he will be ever master of, and 
an unsatisfied curiosity to tread the secret paths of na- 
ture and providence; but with this, his organs in their 
present structure are rather fitted to serve the neces- 
sities of a vile body than to minister to his understand- 
ing; and from the little spot to which he is chained, ‘the 
can frame but wandering guesses concerning the innu- 
merable worlds of light that encompass him, which, 
though in themselves of a prodigious bigness, do but 
just glimmer in the remote spaces of the heavens; and 
when, with a great deal of time and pains, he hath 
laboured a little way up the steep ascent of truth, and 
beholds with pity the grovelling multitude beneath, in a 
moment his foot slides, and he tumbles down headlong 
into the grave. Thinking on this, I am obliged to be- 
lieve, in justice to the Creator of the world, that there is 
another state when man shall be better situated for con- 
templation, or rather have it in his power to remove 
from object to object, and from world to world, and be 
accommodated with senses and other helps, for making 
the quickest and most amazing discoveries. * * 
“The other, and the ultimate end of man, is the enjoy- 
ment of God, beyond which he cannot form a wish. 


Dim, at best, are the conceptions we have of the Supreme. 


Being, who, as it were, keeps his creatures in suspense, 
neither discovering nor hiding himself; by which means 
the libertine hath a handle to dispute his existence, 
while the most are content to speak him fair, but in 
their hearts prefer every trifling satisfaction to the favour 
of their Maker, and ridicule the good man for the sin- 
gularity of his choice. Will there not a time come, 
when the freethinker shall see his impious schemes over- 
turned? when deluded mortals shall be convinced of the 
folly of their pursuits, and the few wise shall stand 
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possessed of their utmost wish in the vision of the 
Creator? . ... His works but faintly reflect the image 
of his perfections; it is a second-hand knowledge; to 
have a just idea of him, it may be necessary that we see 
him as he is. But what is that? It is something 
that never entered into the heart of man to conceive; 
yet, what we can easily conceive will be a fountain of 
unspeakable, of everlasting rapture. All created glories 
will fade and die away in his presence. Perhaps it will 
be my happiness to compare the world with the fair 
exemplar of it in the Divine mind; perhaps to view the 
original plan of those wise designs that have been exe- 
cuting in a long succession of ages. Thus employed in 
finding out his works, and contemplating their Author, 
how shall I fall prostrate and adoring, my body swal- 
lowed up in the immensity of matter, my mind in the 
infinitude of his perfections !” 

And thus closes the “ Spectator.” 

A worthy companion to the foregoing extract is to be 
found in a paper of Addison’s (No. 571) on “The Omni- 
presence of God :—“ We may assure ourselves that the 
great Author of Nature will not always be as one who is 
indifferent to any of his creatures. Those who will not 
feel him in his love, will be sure at length to feel him 
in his displeasure. And how dreadful is the condition 
of that creature who is only sensible of the presenve of 
his Creator by what he suffers from him! * * # 

“The blessed in heaven behold him face to face, that 
is, are as sensible of his presence as we are of the pre- 
sence of any person whom we look upon with our eyes. 
We who have this veil of flesh standing between us and 
the world of spirits, must be content to know that the 
Spirit of God is present with us, by the effects which he 
produceth in us. Our outward senses are too gross to 
apprehend him; we may, however, taste and see how 
gracious he is, by his influence upon our minds, by those 
secret comforts and refreshments which he conveys into 
our souls, and by those ravishing joys and inward satis- 
factions which are perpetually springing up, and diffusing 
themselves among all the thoughts of good men 
A good man, in the deepest solitude and retirement, 
knows that he is in company with the greatest of Beings; 
and perceives within himself such real sensations of his 
presence, as are more delightful than anything that can 
be met with in the conversation of his creatures. Even 
in the hour of death, he considers the pain of his disso- 
lution to be nothing else but the breaking down of that 
partition which stands betwixt his soul and the sight of 
that Being who is always present with him, and is about 
to manifest Himself to him in fulness of joy. If we would 
be thus happy, and thus sensible of our Maker’s presence, 
from the secret effects of his mercy and goodness, we 
must keep such a watch over all our thoughts, that, in 
the language of the Scripture, his soul may have pleasure 
in us. We must take care not to grieve his Holy Spirit; 
and endeavour to make the meditations of our hearts 
always acceptable in his sight, that he may delight thus 
to reside and dwellin us. I shall conclude this discourse 
with the emphatical words of divine revelation: ‘If a 
man love me, he will keep my words; and my Father 
will love him, and we will come unto him, and make our 
abode with him.’ ” 

Admirable as the “ Spectator ” is, it must not be in- 
discriminately praised. More than half of the papers are 
by Addison; and it is not too harsh to say, that the 
other half is utterly worthless. Sometimes, a gleam of 
twinkle of genius appears among them, (Pope’s “Messiah” 
first appeared as a number of the “ Spectator,”) but by 
far the greater non-Addison portion is as poor as possible, 
both in matter and style. Even in the contributions of 
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Addison there are a few things quod tollere velles—some- 
thing you wish had not been there; but we must in fair- 
ness ascribe this to the times in which he lived, when 
certain subjects were written and talked about, both by 
men and women, in a style which to modern delicacy 
would be absolutely disgusting. Even fifty years after, in 
the days of “ Pamela” and “Sir Charles Grandison,” devout 
gentlemen and ladies discussed these subjects in a way 
that would not now be tolerated in decent society. Addi- 
son, in this respect, was far in advance of his age, and 
set himself deliberately to free the lighter literature of 
his country from the taint of licentiousness. And he 
succeeded too, ina remarkable degree. Some years after 
the appearance of the “ Spectator,” Sir Richard Black- 
more, who, though unsuccessful as a poet, was neverthe- 
less a man of sense and piety, published some essays ; 
and in his “ Reflections on Wit and Humour,” observes 
how unequal they are to combat vice and folly; and seems 
to think that the finest raillery and satire, though 
directed by these generous views, never reclaimed one 
vicious man, or made one fool depart from his folly. To 
these censures, Addison, in the “Freeholder,” No. 45, thus 
modestly replies: “This is a position very hard to be 
contradicted, because no author knows the number or 
names of his converts. As for the ‘Tatlers’ and ‘ Spec- 
tators’ in particular, which are obliged to this ingenious 
and useful author for the character he has given of them, 
they were so generally dispersed in single sheets, and 
have since been printed in so great numbers, that it is to 
be hoped they have made some proselytes to the interests, 
if not to the practice of wisdom and virtue, among such 
a multitude of readers. There are very good effects 
which visibly arose from the above-mentioned perform- 
ances and others of a like nature; as, in the first place, 
they diverted raillery from improper objects, and gave a 
new turn to ridicule, which for many years had been 
exerted on persons and things of a sacred and serious 
nature. They endeavoured to make mirth instructive; 
and if they failed in this great end, they must be allowed 
at least to have made it innocent. If wit and humour 
begin again to relapse into their former licentiousness, 
they can never hope for approbation from those who 
know that raillery is useless when it has no moral under 
it, and pernicious when it attacks anything that is either 
unblameable or praiseworthy.” 

The success of Addison in his meritorious efforts has 
been acknowledged by all subsequent writers. The 
rigid moralist, the author of the “ Rambler,” says, in 
reference to him, “ He not only made the proper use of 
wit himself, but taught it to others; and from his time 
it has been generally subservient to the cause of reason 
and truth. He has dissipated the prejudice that had 
long connected gaiety with vice, and easiness of manners 
with laxity of principles. This is an elevation of literary 
character, ‘above all Greek, above all Roman fame 
No greater felicity can genius attain, than that of having 
purified intellectual pleasure; separated mirth from 
indecency, and wit from licentiousness ; of having taught 
@ succession of writers to bring elegance and gaiety to 
the aid of goodness.” 

Pope had a quarrel with Addison in his lifetime, and 
satirized him in lines which are engraven on every 
scholar’s memory, for their brillianey and bitterness. 
But hear how the mighty satirist writes of his once 
formidable rival, after he was in his grave :— 


** In our own days, (excuse some courtly strains,) 
No whiter page than Addison’s remains. 
He from the taste obscene reclaims our youth, 
And sets the passions on the side of truth; 
Forms the soft bosom with the gentlest art, 
And pours each human virtue in the heart.” 





A hundred and fifty years have elapsed since the days 
of the “Spectator,” and the vast and various additions 
to the treasures of English literature have dimmed the 
lustre of the wits of Queen Anne; but, even at the 
present day, there could not be a more instructive volume 
for the profitable amusement of a leisure hour, than the 
papers of Addison, disencumbered of all additions, and 
freed from the very few blots of which a fashion anterior 
to his age must bear the blame. 

Serious and solemn as are some of the writings of 
Addison, and well affected as he appears towards re- 
vealed religion, it must be confessed that we find few 
direct statements of evangelical truth. To put sys- 
tematic divinity into such works as he was engaged 
with, would be putting new wine into old bottles. Even 
the “Spectators,” however, are not without some explicit 
statements of the distinctive doctrines of the gospel. 
There is a paper on the Atonement, which is referred 
to with delight by the pious Hervey in his “ Medita- 
tions ;” and his estimate of worldly greatness may be 
seen in such passages as the following :—* Angels (if 
we suppose such looking into the ways of man) do not 
look for great men at the head of armies, or among the 
pomps of a court, but often find them out in shades and 
solitudes, in the private walks and by-paths of life. The 
evening’s walk of a wise man is more illustrious in their 
sight than the march of a general at the head of a hun- 
dred thousand men. A contemplation of God’s works ; 
a voluntary act of justice to our own detriment; a 
generous concern for the good of mankind ; tears that 
are shed in silence for the misery of others; a private 
desire of resentment broken and subdued; in short, an 
unfeigned exercise of humility, or any other virtue, are 
such affections as are glories in their sight, and deno- 
minate men great and reputable.” 

The solemn behaviour of Addison on his death-bed, 
and in his last moments, has every mark of his being 
under the influence of Divine grace. He sent for Gay, 
to ask his forgiveness for an injury he had done him, 
of which injury Gay himself had no knowledge, but 
which he supposed might have been Addison’s stopping 
some preferment intended for him. In the hope of im- 
pressing the thoughtless mind of the Earl of Warwick, 
whose mother was married to Addison, he called him 
to hear his expiring breath utter the words of faith, 
“ See in what peace a Christian can die.” * 





PASS IT ON. 

A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF ERICH, DUKE OF BRUNSWICK. 
Duxe Ericu, of Brunswick, an ancestor of our own 
illustrious royal house, was a man of noble and ener- 
getic character, though somewhat rough withal. Prompt 
to “hit the nail on the head” (as the German proverb 
goes), brave, honourable, and sincere, his ducal rule 
smacked, even in civil matters, somewhat of the camp; 
and, little scrupulous as to the means he employed to 
compass his well-intentioned purposes, he would as soon 





* It is remarkable that this affecting incident was not distinctly known 
till many years after Addison’s death, when it was related by Dr. Young, 
efthe “Night Thoughts,” in a letter to Richardson. ‘You ask me,” 
says Young, “how came such an anecdote to lie so long unknown? 
The fact is indisputably true; nor are you to rely on me for the truth of 
it; my report is but a second edition: it was published before, though 
obscurely, and with a cloud before it. How finely pathetic are those 
two lines which this so solemn and affecting scene inspired! 

* He taught us how to live; and, oh, too high 
' ~~ Aprice for knowledge, taught us how to die,’ 
~ With truth wrapped in darkness,” continues Dr. Young, “Tickell so 


_} sung to the public, but explained himself to me: he was present at his 


patron’s death, and that account of it here given, he gave to me hefore 


‘| his eyes were dry.” 
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(or perhaps sooner) resort to a rough jest, as to serious 
earnest, when the attainment of a worthy end would 
thereby be secured, as is well exemplified in the follow- 
ing authentic anecdote. 

It had been brought to the duke’s ears that the pea- 
sants of a rich village of his duchy had fallen into very 
disorderly habits, not only absenting themselves from 
church, but assembling in the alehouse, to drink Eim- 
beck beer, during the time of Divine worship. 

“ Beer-drinking—of course in moderation—is not in 
itself a sin,” remarked the duke to his informant (nota 
bene, his highness drinks it himself very often); “ but as 
to forsaking the church for the alehouse, I will, with 
God’s help, bring my subjects to another way of think- 
ing, for it is the high road to pauperism, as well as 
to utter ungodliness.” 

Hereupon the duke inquired minutely into all the 
circumstances of the case; and, having learned that the 
landlord of the village alehouse had fitted up a large 
room behind the usual guest-chamber, in which the 
peasants assembled secretly during Divine service to 
drink their beer, while the front parlour stood empty in 
apparent sabbath day propriety, the duke laid his plan 
accordingly. 

Now it came to pass that, on the morning of Trinity 
Sunday, just as the bells began to ring in for church, a 
horseman stopped before the door of the village alehouse, 
to all appearance an officer in the duke’s body guard, or 
Lanzknechten, as they have been called. He had a sabre 
by his side, wore a bold, bluff air, and altogether looked 
like one who would not let himself be bearded with im- 
punity. The rider dismounted, threw his reins to the 
ostler, and walked into the guest-chamber, where not a 
living soul was to be seen save mine host, who advanced, 
with a succession of those bows of which innkeepers are 
generally pretty profuse, (but which, we may notice in 
passing, are much more to the purses than the persons 
of travellers,) to help the horseman off with his cloak. 
But that person most unceremoniously gave mine host 
a shove, which made him stagger on one side, and then, 
striding right up to a door in the opposite wall of the 
room, pushed it open and walked in. The landlord 
ran after him, and, catching him by the arm, attempted 
to draw back the intruder by exclaiming, “This is the 
public room, my good sir; you have no business in 
there ;” but the horseman merely turned back his head, 
and gave the officious host such a loving look, that every 
drop of blood in the poor man’s veins curdled with fear, 
and he started back some three paces, as if a basilisk 
had fixed its gaze upon him. 

The village gentry stretched out their necks, and cast 
angry glances both on the intruder and the landlord, 
(such an interruption of their privacy being in direct 
contravention of their agreement with him,) and one or 
two of the boldest entertained a momentary design of 
showing the unbidden guest that aperture of the wall 
which the carpenter had arranged.° But there was some- 
thing in the look with which the horseman glared round 
the assemblage, that somehow took away all desire to 
come into closer intimacy with him; and so, not one 
wagged his tongue farther than to return his greeting, 
which, somehow, each one hastened to do, although, 
certes, it did not sound the politest in the world. 

“Well! I had no idea of finding such fine company 
here on a high festival day, and during morning service! 
But now, good friends, let us have a game together. 
I'll show you a capital one, which we sometimes play in 
the Brunswick taverns: it is called ‘ Pass it on.”’”* And 





* In German patois, Gif it weiter! 
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so saying, he stood up, and with his clenched fist dealt 
his left-hand neighbour a box in the ear, which made 
the fire fly from his eyes, and his cheek burn, as if he 
had, by some evil chance, leaned it against the hot 
stove. 

Up sprang the aggrieved peasant, crying out, “ My 
word, thou shalt pay,’ and attempted to catch the 
horseman by the throat; but a second of the same was 
dealt with such dexterous rapidity, that the assailed one 
tumbled backward on his seat, and the second edition 
having been accompanied by a reiterated “Pass it on,” 
he pulled a rueful face, and then, thinking within him. 
self, “If I must swallow this pill, so shall my neigh- 
bour,” crack went a sounding blow on his next neigh- 
bour’s ear, who in his turn, though remarking in an 
under tone, “ You may call it horseman’s, but it seems 
to me more of horse play,” hesitated not to do his de- 
voir on his neighbour’s ear, adding at the same time 
the caustic warning, “ Pass it on, else I'll get a dozen 
from him, and will duly pay all to you, till you send it 
farther.” 

And so round the table it went, and the peasants en- 
tered at last so heartily into the game, (each one desiring 
to cool his own cheek by transferring the burning tingle 
to his neighbour’s,) that it was a pleasure to hear how 
the slaps resounded. 

But when each had had his share, and the last re- 
cipient was chuckling in the idea of giving the horse- 
man a@ well-salted and peppered dose, that strange per- 
sonage suddenly sprang to his feet, calling out, “ Now 
the game goes round the other way;” and so, with a 
“ Pass it on,” he dealt a thundering blow on the cheek 
of his vight-hand neighbour. 

No chicken in strength, nor chicken-hearted either, 
the belaboured peasant felt sorely tempted to pass the 
blow back instead of on, and that with at least double 
interest. But when he looked in the wild blazing eyes 
of the horseman, and perceived, too, the ominous grasp 
with which his hand was laid on the hilt of the pev- 
suader at his side, whilst “Pass it on” came hissing 
from between his clenched teeth, the discomfited vil- 
lager turned to his right-hand neighbour, and gave him 
a token, in proof that he had not forgotten what he had 
received in the upward dance. So back again went the 
game, and as no one felt inclined to be outdone in 
liberality, raps were exchanged which might have felled 
an ox. The round ended once more at the horseman, 
and right hearty was the compliment intended for him. 
But with inconceivable dexterity he stopped the blow 
with one hand, and dealt it with the other on his left- 
hand neighbour, crying his watchword with stentorian 
lungs. 

“ Hold!” cried the peasants, with sudden unanimity, 
“this won’t do. We are beaten to a jelly, and he comes 
off Scot free.” 

“That comes afterwards,” laughed the horseman; 
“it’s no fault of mine that you can’t hit me.” And 
round again went the game, until the peasants’ faces 
were of all colours. But at last they smelt a rat, and 
with sudden resolve turned upon the horseman, and 
attempted to make a rush on him. But with a thunder- 
ing “ Silence! I command you,” he threw open his mili- 
tary cloak, and showed the ducal star upon his breast. 

The astounded peasants fell back in awe-struck per- 
turbation, and stood for a few minutes in open-mouthed 
wonder, till one after another doffs his cap, and awaits 
his sentence, as if thunderbolts were falling around, 
and none could tell where they might strike, 





“Know ye me?” cried the duke, for he it was, a8 
| doubtless our readers have long ago surmised; “ know 
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ye me now, ye good-for-nothing scoundrels? I am your 
Duke Erich; and I think I have given you enough not 
to forget my hand ina hurry. I heard in my palace at 
Brunswick of your unseemly proceedings during church- 
time, and I came to see with my own eyes if it were really 
possible that my peasants, instead of going to church, 
assembled in the alehouse to drink beer, and, what is 
infinitely worse, to play at dice. And deeply sorry I 
am to find it all true. And so, when I found how much 
you needed it, I resolved to give you a lesson by means 
of your own fists. And truly I have nothing to com- 
plain of in that respect. You have fulfilled my wish to 
the letter, and lent your full weight to my instructions, 
This, mark you, is the first lesson. The second is, that 
I will have my eye upon you; and woe be to him who 
absents himself from church from this time forth. The 
parson shall send me the names of each and all, and I 
shall take care to send some one who will play with you 
at ‘Pass it on.’ But more than that, woe be to him 
who sets his foot within the alehouse of a Sunday, 
‘Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy,’ says the 
Lord; and I, Duke Erich, who am his uppermost ser- 
vant in the Duchy of Brunswick, will take care that his 
commands be obeyed. If ye can be so stupidly un- 
grateful as to forget the merciful God, from whom ye 
daily receive so many undeserved benefits, I will try to 
make you at least remember the Sabbath day. Now, 
off with you all home: and God have mercy on you if I 
discover any more such doings.” 

The peasants had become white as chalk as the duke’s 
words fell, like rolling thunder, on their ears; and his 
flashingjeyes and kindling cheek indicated anything 
rather than a jesting mood. “Off with you home, I 
say,” cried the duke again, and laid his hand on the hilt 
of his sword. ‘This sent life and motion into the panic- 
stricken company, and, with bows to the ground, they 
made their exit from the room, rubbed their cheeks 
when fairly out of the house, and without exchanging 
a word with each other, rushed home with all speed. 

The room being cleared, the duke summoned the 
host, who, while standing in trembling dismay before 
his incensed lord, was forced to listen to words which 
were, it would seem, neither soft as oil nor sweet as 
honey ; for, after the duke had mounted his fiery charger, 
he called’ back, * Be sure and write my words behind 
your ear, so that the hens can’t scratch them out;” 
and mine host pulled a face dismally long. But the best 
result of all was, that the alehouse meetings on Sunday 
were put an end to; and though the peasants went to 
church at first from fear of the duke, many went after- 
wards from a love of God’s Word, and that village be- 
came one of the most orderly and church-going in the 
whole duchy. When Duke Erich was told this, he 
laughed heartily, and said, “There are many cures for 
disorderly doings, but ‘ Pass it on’ is not the least effec- 
inal of them.” 





SATURDAY MORNING AT CAPE TOWN. 
Sarurpay at Cape Town is an important day. The 


hotels are all actively engaged in the production of 


tiffins and early dinners ; livery-stables drive a thriving 
trade; coolies shout and chatter excitedly at each other, 
in the prospect of pocketing innumerable shillings—sit- 
ting and lying about “shops” and doorways in every 
imaginable attitude, and presenting every characteristic 
of race which is distinguishable in Kaffir, Hottentot, 
Malay, or Irish emigrants; smart country carts, drawn 
by sleek and well-shaped horses, rattle over the uneven 
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roads, bearing ‘within their bright holland ‘awnings 
laughing girls, who peep out at you from eyes of every 
shade of darkness, varied occasionally by a blue Saxon 
orb, the owners of which have taken the opportunity of 
brothers or fathers going into town on business, to do a 
little 'shopping,-or have a few hours’ chat with a city 
friend. 

Immense trucks, bearing perhaps no larger cargo 
than an empty barrel, but drawn, nevertheless, by a 
team of eighteen or twenty bullocks, pursue a slow and 
stately progress to mysterious destinations, on the way 
to which they are passed over and over again by sub- 
stantial broughams and family carriages, driven rapidly 
along by dark-skinned coachmen in Manilla hats, to 
whose reckless whip the mammas and children within 
seem too much accustomed to pay attention, but whose 
method of driving rather alarms a stranger to the ways 
of the place. The chances are, however, that blackie 
answers his purpose better than would the state coach- 
man who drives my lady to the drawing-room at St. 
James’s Palace; for Cape Town roads are so intersected 
with ruts, pitfalls, and every species of obstruction, that 
what seems a reckless mode of proceeding proves to be 
only the necessary impetus required to send one to the 
end of one’s journey. 

Altogether, what with fat Dutch housewives in their 
best bonnets and shawls; old Dutch gentlemen in broad- 
brimmed hats and white umbrellas; smart Malay belles 
in starched leg-of-mutton sleeves, pink cotton skirts, 
and brilliant neckerchiefs, well-oiled hair & la Chinoises, 
and tremendous gold -ear-rings; Hottentot ladies in 
white silk bonnets and crinoline, and soldiers’ wives in 
plumed hats, the town presents quite a bustling ap- 
pearance, which, to be exactly- truthful, cannot always 
be said of it. 

It is in consequence of the weekly public sale on the 
parade-ground that things are thus active and lively, 
and, when accompanied by the magnificent atmosphere 
of a Cape spring day—than which nothing can be more 
brilliant and ,beautiful—the scene is both curious and 
attractive. 

Public auction is the most favourite mode of selling 
and buying at this part of the world, though, to our 
fancy, it engenders a great amount of trouble and waste 
of time. It is, however, advantageous to the merchant, 
who very often finds this an easy mode of getting a fair 
price for superfluous stock, which, perhaps, would other- 
wise remain on his hands; and, if fortune favour the 
purchaser, a bargain is sometimes obtained, though this 
is far from being a common occurrence. 

There are very few articles that one can mention 
whick are not to be found exhibited for sale in this ex- 
traordinary open-air bazaar; but if you covet ever so 
fondly any particular piece of merchandise, you must 
patiently await the arrival of the auctioneer at the stall 
where it abides; and perhaps after running the risk of a 
coup-de-soleil for two or three hours, you only find your- 
self the disappointed spectator of another purchaser’s 
triumph, who will have outbid you so rapidly that you 
could scarcely find time to twinkle the eye during the 
process. For this reason, only the initiated should 
attempt this species of transaction; and therefore it is 
that the aforesaid Dutch housewife, who joyfully gives 
a great deal of her mind to such accomplishments, gene- 
rally comes off a successful competitor in the race for 
goods.and chattels. She is probably the proprietor of 
a boarding-house or hotel, and you will see the effects 
of her acquirements in this respect displayed throughout 
her establishment, in the shape of worm-eaten chests of 
drawers, ricketty tables, moth-eaten carpets, antiquated 
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chairs, guttering candles, impracticable lamps—in short, 
she can boast of as little taste in the furniture to which 
she treats you, as her sisters in the same craft in more 
civilized countries. 

But second-hand articles go a very short way to fur- 
nish the parade-ground on Saturday mornings. Warp- 
ing in the scorching sun, and entirely frustrating any 
chance of future harmony by the quantity of sandy gravel 
which the feet of the bystanders perpetually inject into 
them, stand half-a-dozen bran new cottage pianos, only 
just unpacked from the cases which stand beside them. 
Everybody is at liberty to try their tone and touch; and 
yonder Kaffir is evidently in a longing way on the sub- 
ject; his fingers work convulsively, and, as he passes, 
he makes a furtive aim at one of the keys, starting away 
immediately like a frightened hound at the mysterious 
sound he has called forth, his comrades beholding the 
feat with shouts of good-humoured laughter, and to all 
appearance making it a subject for much’ banter and 
badinage a long time afterwards. Next to these con- 
trivances for lightening the cares of the mind, stands a 
trestle table, containing an antidote for the ills of the 
body, in the shape of some hundred quart and pint bot- 
tles of castor oil; not many anxious hands are, however, 
to be found examining the merits of this particular 
merchandise. But a large crowd is collected round the 
covered stall close by, where lies a pile of snowy blan- 
kets, several smart gown-pieces, and a quantity of eau- 
de-Cologne, a bottle of which stands obligingly open for 
the benefit of innumerable sooty fingers, who avail them- 
selves largely of the privilege thus offered to them, of 
smelling sweet odours for once in their lives. 

On the wall of a large building at the side, hang 
about a hundred of the choicest prints we are accus- 
tomed to see at Ackerman’s, or figuring in luxuriant 
dining-rooms at home. There is every well-known sub- 
ject twice and thrice repeated: “ Weighing the Deer ;” 
the whole history of that young perverse couple who dis- 
tinguish themselves in “ first appeals” and “last ap- 
peals,” and ever so many appeals between. ‘“ Waterloo 
Heroes” smirk at beauties cherishing nasty spaniels on 
their lily white bosoms; Dr. Johnson rescues Gold- 
smith from his landlady over and over again; and “ Dig- 
nity and Impudence” see themselves reflected in the 
demeanour of many a dark-skinned denizen of the plain 
below. 4 

To approach these sufficiently near to judge of their 
merits, you must wade through piles of stinking un- 
dressed skins of all sorts, from that of the humble sheep 
to the gorgeous coat of the lordly: tiger. You will 
stumble over Dutch cheeses,‘ and iron-looking hams, 
or catch your foot in the meshes of some old piece of 
carpet or oil-cloth. .There are boxes of shoes and boots ; 
crockery of all descriptions, from Dresden to the homely 
willow pattern; tallow candles, moderator lamps, scented 
soap, services of silver plate, jams and preserves, old 
clothes and new, timber and old iron, books of poetry 


- lying beside preventives against vermin; pickles and 


paint, carriages, bedsteads, saucepans, horses, silk stock- 
ings, and what not? And where there seems such an 
abundance of everything, one would naturally expect to 
expend but moderate prices on their acquisition; but, 
alas! there is nothing cheap at the Cape, except spirits 
and tobacco—at least so says the poor emigrant or newly- 
arrived soldier, who is apt to distinguish himself by 
partaking too freely of these dangerous delicacies. 
People fresh from England are astonished at the 
prices which the commonest article of household use 
here fetches. Nothing is made in the country, and 
therefore, one must expect to pay for the expense of 





importation. A shopkeeper very often makes more by 
selling his wares by auction than he would do over his 
own counter. 

It is not etiquette for ladies to attend these sales; but 
many are to be met with, just passing through the hete. 
rogeneous collection out of curiosity, sometimes leaving 
husbands or servants behind to bid for any little matter 
they may wish to possess; and thus the crowd is diver. 
sified by aristocratic-looking gentlemen in hats twisted 
round with white muslin, as a preventive against the 
sun; Officers in shell jackets, and liveried menials of 
miscellaneous complexion; while those “ parties about 
to marry” may be easily distinguished by the way the 
embryo bride examines articles of household use, feeling 
the quality of bed and table linen, with a sage look upon 
her countenance, as though she really knew something 
about it. 

The appearance of these Saturday sales cannot be 
compared with anything of the sort to which we ar 
accustomed: they bear no resemblance to a fair, except 
in the circumstance of the country people coming from 
miles round to attend them. There are no wild beast 
shows, no refreshment stalls, no theatrical establish. 
ments. Not a drum is heard; and as for Punch and 
Judy, I believe the Cape natives are still living in dark. 
ness on that subject; though, to our intense satisfaction, 
we have once or twice encountered a piano-organ and 
tambourine, conducted by two individuals of the female 
sex, who must possess a very enterprising spirit; for we 
can certainly vouch for having seen them last on the 
beach at Brighton. The organ, however, had lost its 
melodiousness, and the tambourine was so dispirited as 
to be scarcely recognisable.. Their merits have evidently 
been slighted in this country, where street entertain- 
ments are unknown, and apparently uncared for; though, 
strange to say, the native population pass most of their 
time in the open air, lying and squatting about the 
doorways in utter idleness, and would no doubt enjoy 
an exhibition of acrobats or itinerant music, could any- 
body be found philanthropic enough to pay the per 
formers for them, their own purses certainly not being 
adequate to such a task. 

It was not, however, upon the auction-ground that 
the above mournful music struck upon our ear. There, 
everything is conducted on business principles: buying 
and selling is the order of the day, and the utmost order 
and regularity prevails. The phlegmatic Dutch spirit 
evidently still rules the roast, in spite of monthly mails 
from England, and our own rising influence in the colony. 
By mid-day, the whole ground is ‘cleared, a mint of 
money has exchanged hands, and people are by this 
time in a condition to judge of the success of their 
speculations; for, in buying at sales, the article is taken 
as it stands, and no one is responsible for its perfection; 
but whether profit or loss be the result, none is dis- 
heartened, and the Saturday parade is always well at- 
tended : in fact, it is considered quite a day of recreation 
by most of the country folks around, albeit the frequenter 
of Rotten Rows apd Regent Streets might denounce 
such diversion as “slow;”’ but he who has been bor 
and bred at the Cape seems to be in no need of such 
things to exhilarate him. Here climate and natural 
scenery would appear to stand in lieu of fashion and 
public amusements, at which there is seldom any at 
tempt made. The air is so balmy, the sky so clear, the 
sun 80 bright, that, after making money, the merchant 
prince has no other aspiration than to gallop forth on 4 
fleet Cape steed, and, following the course of his beat 
tiful mountain, betake himself to some pleasant home 
nook beneath its shadow. 











